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The information in this bulletin is based on research in which more than 100 
meals were prepared, served, and cleaned up. Seven homemakers cooperated in 
the studies. All were right-handed. Each meal was prepared and cleaned up by 
one homemaker without help. Each homemaker tried to do the work in a practi- 
cal, effective way and to serve a tasty breakfast or dinner. For the cleanup, dish 
drainers were used to permit dishes and utensils to drain and air-dry as much 
as time permitted. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF 
KITCHEN CENTERS 


Rose E. Steidl 


It takes time as well as thought to plan a kitchen. You will need to consider 
the way you work, the kinds of meals you prepare, the equipment you have or 
plan to buy, and the space available for a kitchen. 


A functional kitchen fits the worker and the work done. The ease with 
which you work will be determined by your work methods as well as the 
arrangement of ‘‘centers,” the storage, and the design of equipment and 
centers. 


One of the first steps in planning a kitchen is to decide what purposes 
the kitchen is to serve. Planning a new kitchen or remodeling an existing 
one is most successful when you and your family have considered all activi- 
ties carried on in the kitchen. You may need to pick and choose among 
all the things you want. 


Compromises in following the guides in this bulletin may be necessary 
also. A careful consideration of all facts given here should help you 
develop the best arrangement of centers for a new kitchen or a remodeled 
one. 


Remember that these guides are suggestions, not rules for arranging 
kitchen equipment. Thoughtful consideration of your preferences and 
your family’s goals and pattern of living, rather than rigid application of 
the guides, will help you develop a kitchen that will assist you in manag- 
ing in your home more effectively. 


The guides in this bulletin are for the development and arrangement of 
kitchen “centers.” The emphasis is on planning to make meal preparation and 
cleanup easier to do. 
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Centers in the kitchen 


A center is a place where you can do a particular type of work because 
the equipment, supplies, utensils, storage space for these, and the counter 
space needed for the activity are all located together. 


For example, a sink center will have a source of water, a place for drain- 
age, a basin to work in, and storage facilities for dishwashing supplies and 
equipment, and for nonrefrigerated foods prepared first at the sink, such 
as potatoes and onions, plus the knives, the peeler, and cutting board used 
to prepare these foods, plus the pans in which they are cooked. The counter 
to the right and left of the sink will provide space for preparing the food 
and holding soiled dishes and clean, rinsed dishes. 


Centers save you effort, time, and thinking because you have organized your 
supplies and equipment where you use them first and you have provided storage, 
work, and holding space for them. Centers reduce the distance traveled in the 
kitchen, since many trips are made between the equipment and the counter and 
the storage space. If these are within reach of one another, work is greatly 
reduced. Work can be more continuous because fewer changes in your place of 
work and less searching are necessary. 
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How many centers? 


At least five centers are necded for meal preparation and cleanup. 


The sink center provides water and drainage for food preparation and cleanup. 

The range center provides heat for cooking. (If you have a two-piece range, 
you will need an oven center and a surface-cooking center. ) 

The mix center provides for assembling and mixing. 

The refrigerator center provides refrigeration of perishable supplies. 


The china center provides equipment for serving and eating food. 


The dining area may be in the kitchen or another room, or in more than one 
room. Regardless of location, the eating space is referred to as a ‘dining center” 
in this bulletin. 


Storage at centers 


Simplify your work by storing supplies and utensils at the center where 
you use them first rather than where you use them last. 


Storage at place of first-use helps you avoid figuring out where to find needed 
items or stopping work to make a trip for them. Such storage is particularly 
important at the sink, range, mix, and refrigerator centers. 


Storage at place of first-use favors food preparation jobs over cleanup jobs. 
Preparation is more complicated and attention-demanding than cleanup and is 
less routine. When a meal is being prepared, it is necessary to time cooking 
processes and dovetail jobs. Often there is a deadline to meet. 


The work sequence for preparation varies with each menu. Different items 
are assembled each time a meal is prepared. This assembling takes place over a 
period of time. It is difficult to predict all the items you are going to need from 
storage for even one phase of the preparation. Thus preparation trips and travel 
can be costly if storage is not at place of first-use. 


The cleanup procedure varies little with different menus. Cleanup can be 
almost automatic when a routine pattern can be established. Once the soiled 
items are washed and ready for storage, they can be stacked together for each 
center and returned to place of first-use with only a few trips. Returning stacks 
of items requires fewer trips and less thinking than getting the items one by one 
during preparation. 
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The sink is the place of last-use for items such as the utensils and china that 
are washed there, but the sink can be the place of first-use for items such as 


detergent, dishpan, and potato peeler. 


The location of the china center for either first-use or last-use storage 
can be equally satisfactory. 


A location combining first-use and last-use storage is another alternative. During 
preparation, a stack or tray load of china can be taken to the table or other area 
of first-use, just as a stack or tray load can be taken to the storage area during 
cleanup. 

In some homes, other places of first-use for china may be the range and re- 
frigerator centers as well as the dining center. Bowls and platters or plates 
might be filled at the range center. Glasses and pitchers might be filled at the 
refrigerator before they are taken to the dining center. Some breaks in the 
continuity of the work may be eliminated during the preparation when china to 
be filled with food is stored at the range or refrigerator centers. 


Your methods of serving food and your preference for having stops and starts 
during preparation or cleanup will help you decide upon the method of china 
storage. Storage of china at the sink (last-use) favors cleanup since everything 
is returned to storage without sorting according to place of first-use or without 


much carrying. 


Type of range and baking 
defined for this bulletin 


The type of range and the amount of baking that you do will make some 
difference in the trips between centers. The terminology used in describing 
each situation is as follows: 


One-piece range—one piece of equipment having the surface-cooking units and 
the oven together as a single appliance. 


Two-piece range—two or more pieces of equipment consisting of a separate 
oven and one or more groups of surface-cooking units. 


Baking—preparation of desserts, breads, casseroles, or the like, that require the 
use of the mix center to combine ingredients and the oven to cook. 


Much baking—frequent baking and some use of the oven to roast or broil meat. 


Little baking—occasional use of the oven for baking or for roasting or broiling 
meat. 


Principles and guides for 
arranging centers 


The over-all plan for a functional arrangement of centers can be based on three 
principles. Guides or suggestions for carrying out the principles and reasons 
for using them are given with each principle. 


PRINCIPLE 1. Plan and locate the most important centers first 


The sink center is the most used center in the kitchen. Give it the choice 
location. The range center or the surface-cooking center is second in im- 
portance. 


When you do much baking, the mix center is fairly important. All other centers 
are used less often. The separate oven is used least often. 


By carefully placing centers that are used most often and for the greatest 
period of time, you can make it possible to continue work at them as you check 
on the progress of work at less important ones. Also, you can come and go more 
directly. Good planning of storage and counter space at the most used centers 
is as important as their location in making your work easier. 
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PRINCIPLE 2. Place closely related centers together 


1. Place the sink and range centers close to each other before you con- 
sider placing any other centers together. 


More trips are made between the sink and range centers than between any others. 
Therefore, locate the sink and range centers so you can work back and forth 
between them with the most ease. 


2. It is almost as important to place the sink and mix centers together as the 
sink and range centers when you have a two-piece range and do much baking. 
It is fairly important to place the sink and mix centers near each other if you 
have a one-piece range and do much baking. 


3. Planning for some of the other trips in the kitchen that are less frequent 
than those between the sink and range centers and sink and mix centers can 
also add to the convenience of the arrangement: 

Trips are often repeated between the sink center and the refrigerator, 
china, and dining centers. 

Some trips are made between the range center and the mix center when 
much baking is done and there is a one-piece range. When there is a two- 
piece range, these trips involving the mix center are divided between the 
surface-cooking center and the oven center. 

Occasionally there are trips between the range and china centers, and 
the range and dining centers. 

Trips between the mix and refrigerator centers are fairly frequent. 

Trips between the china and dining centers are fairly frequent. 


4. Since practically no trips are made between some centers, it is not important 
to place them together. These include: 


range center and refrigerator center 


china center 


mix center and! ,. . 
dining center 


china center 


refrigerator center and} . 
dining center 


[ refrigerator center 
china center 
dining center 
sink center 
mix center 
| surface-cooking center 


separate oven center and 
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Even though there are relatively few trips between the separate oven 
and the mix centers and the separate oven and surface-cooking centers, the 
time pressures of completing some meals may make a difference. If you 
serve meals that require both the separate oven and surface-cooking centers 
close to serving time, you may find it easier to complete the meal prepara- 
tion when these two centers are fairly close to each other. 


5. Work can be done more easily if closely related centers are placed next to 
each other or at right angles to each other. You can check on what is happening 
without making a trip because you are close enough to see and hear. When you 
can reach from the center at which you are working to another center, you may 
not have to stop work completely to attend to another job. Short distances 
between closely related centers also means that total distances walked will not 
add up quickly, even though many trips may be necessary. 


6. It is not necessary to plan your kitchen layout so that the refrigerator is 
near the service entrance and the range is near the dining area. The assembly- 
line technique that is used in factories of bringing raw materials in one door, 
processing them at a succession of areas, and taking the finished product out 
another door cannot be followed in the home kitchen. 


Work does not progress smoothly from one end of the kitchen layout to the 
other end. Many trips are made back and forth between some pairs of centers 
before another center is used. The sink center to range center sequence is often 
repeated seven or eight times before another center is needed to continue work. 
Other sequences are commonly repeated three or four times and generally include 
the sink center as one of the pair. 


7. If you have a freezer, place the freezer at one end of the layout or in 
another part of the room. Then you will not separate closely related areas more 
than is necessary and will not walk past an area that is rarely involved in the 
work. The freezer is not used often during meal preparation and cleanup. 


Work space is needed for packaging products for the freezer. The 
largest work surface in the kitchen might double as a freezer counter when 
it is not being used for other work. 


Storage space is also needed for the packaging supplies. These will be 
most conveniently located if they are in the kitchen and close to the large 
work counter. A cart or tray may be used to take the products to or from 
the freezer. 


8. If you have a dishwasher, analyze how you or others use a dishwasher and 
modify the guides accordingly. Dishwashers were not used in the research 
kitchens. 
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PRINCIPLE 3. Place centers to the right or to the left of the sink 
center to fit the routing of your work 


Work can be reduced if centers are located so that you can go directly to 
the part of the sink center you want to use when you come from another 


center. 


For example, you may generally use the sink-right counter rather than the sink- 
left counter for a particular job. Placing one center to the right or left of another 
is important when work is done with frequent repetition of a pattern during the 
work for a single meal. 


Certain trips are repeated many times during a single meal for the following 
work with china: setting the table, clearing the table and getting ready. for dish- 
washing, and storing china. Consider placing centers to fit the routing of the 
work for these jobs since they are repetitive and can be made fairly routine. 


The following questions may help you to analyze your work with china 
as you try to determine your pattern of work or that used in your kitchen. 


1. Where is soiled china first placed when it is brought from the dining table 
to the sink center? Is the counter to the right or left of the sink used or is the 
sink bowl used ? 


In the research kitchens, our right-handed workers generally went to 
the right of the sink center where they had reserved counter space for the 
loaded tray. Then they worked back and forth between the sink faucet and 
right counter as they rinsed and stacked to get ready for dishwashing. In 
two studies almost all trips between the sink center and the dining center 
were between the sink-right counter and the dining center. If this is your 
pattern of work, place the dining center to the right of the sink center. 


Check your routing of the getting-ready part of the dishwashing process. 
If used dishes are brought from the table to the sink-left counter, rinsed, 
and stacked on the right counter, then you may find advantage in placing 
the dining center to the left of the sink rather than the right. 


2. As the china and utensils are washed, are they placed to the left or to the 


right of the sink bowl ? 


If you work from right to left as our workers did, there may be some 
advantages if the china center is placed to the left of the sink center. China 
could be stored with a direct, continuous routing of the work since it 
would not be necessary to backtrack the distance of the sink bowl plus 
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that of the sink-right counter to get to the china center. Homemakers re- 
port that the direct routing is good when more than one worker is doing 
dishes since the one who stores and the one who washes do not interfere 
with each other’s trips. 


A second advantage of storing china toward the left of the sink rather 
than above the sink-right counter when you work from right to left comes 
from not having to make one counter hold simultaneously both soiled and 
cleaned china while the cleaned china is being stored. The competition 
for counter space for both used and clean dishes and used utensils is 
generally too keen to give you easy working conditions. This is especially 
true when more than one person is working on dishes. If you must store 
china above the right of the sink where your soiled dishes are stacked, you 
can avoid some problems by waiting to store the clean china until after 
almost everything is washed. 


3. Is it more important to have centers located to fit one of these jobs rather 
than another: setting the table, clearing the table, and storing china? 
It may not be possible to have your arrangement of centers fit all of 
these jobs. You may have to decide which job to favor. 


In contrast to the patterns of work with china, our research did not indicate 
any frequently repeated patterns of work between one part of the sink center 
and the range center, the mix center, and the refrigerator center. The advantages 
of placing any one of these centers to either the right or the left side of the 
sink center seem to be about equal. 
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The shape of your kitchen arrangement 


There are several common shapes in which centers are arranged in the kitchen. 
Each has advantages and disadvantages. Some are more important to one home- 
maker than to another. 


Some arrangements of centers occupy an entire room; others occupy a part of 
a room. One important factor is whether you want to be alone or with others 
when you are doing the meal preparation and cleanup. When the kitchen oc- 
cupies the entire room, there is little space for other activities and other people 
during preparation and cleanup. When the kitchen arrangement occupies only 
part of a room, there is more opportunity for companionship. It is practical, 
however, to keep the special activity areas separate from the kitchen centers so 
that other people do not impede your meal preparation and cleanup. They can 
be near you, but not in the way. 


If one side of the kitchen arrangement is a peninsula or divider in a 
large room, you may want to place the sink center in the peninsula since 
more time is spent at the sink center than at any other center. This would 
mean that you could face others in the room as you work at the sink. 


A peninsular arrangement has been especially successful when there are 
many doors in the room. Such an arrangement can bring the centers 
closer together, thus reducing needlessly long trips. And this method may 
help to separate the work area from traffic interference. 


Some houses are built with many doors opening directly into the kitchen. 
If this is the case in your kitchen, you may want to consider eliminating 
those not necessary for ready access to other important areas of the house. 


Activities other than family meal preparation and cleanup also place demands 
on the kitchen equipment. The sink is commonly used to obtain water for 
drinking and washing hands, for plants and flowers, for cleaning jobs and 
washing clothes, and for fixing food and water for pets. If your children 
generally use the kitchen sink to get drinks and wash hands, you may want to 
plan the sink location so that they can reach the sink without disturbing your 
work. 
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Planning other features 


Some considerations are common to more than one arrangement of 
centers. 


The following list may help you take into account situations that are easily 
overlooked. By planning carefully for such details as these, you can make a dif- 
ference in the ease with which you do your work. 


1. Avoid separating kitchen centers by doors. Every time you have to go 
past a door to get from one center to another, you walk 5 or 6 feet farther 
than if there were no door. This distance begins to add up considerably during 
the work for just one meal. 

Having the centers adjacent to one another makes working back and forth 
between centers easier. The amount of turning around that you do to go to 
another center may be less. The number of breaks in the continuity of your 
work may be reduced, and if you need more counter space you can expand to 
another center when centers are adjacent. 


2. Allow enough space for workers to walk around one another easily and 
enough space for them to work at adjacent centers. 


3. Allow enough space (3 or 4 feet) in front of equipment to permit you 
to open the doors or drawers, plus enough space for you to be able to stand in 
front of the opened doors or drawers. 


4. Plan space and location for garbage, trash, the can opener, for hanging 
dish and hand towels, and for a kitchen stool if you have one. 


5. Plan the number and location of electric outlets for your small appliances. 


6. Place the refrigerator and standing floor cabinets so that the door handle 
is nearest the counter you are going to use. 


7. Plan the lighting and windows in your kitchen so that you can see clearly 
as you work at a center. 


8. Plan the location of your windows for safety, too. Do not place a window 
above a gas range because the breeze may extinguish the flame or pilot light. 


Some of the points made in this section are based on our research, some on 
observations made by homemakers. Talk with families you know to get more 
ideas. 
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How you work in your kitchen 


A carefully planned, functional arrangement of the centers sets the stage for 
easier work. Neither centers nor a functional arrangement will eliminate all 
effort and thinking. The principles of “thinking ahead’ and ‘doing as much 
productive work as can be done easily at a center with each trip” can be applied 
to achieve more savings in work. 


Much of the work for food preparation requires many stops and starts before 
a job can be completed. Supplies and utensils must be obtained from storage, 
ingredients prepared and combined, cooking started, the cooking process, con- 
trolled, the food further processed after it is cooked, and then finally, the food 
can be served. 


Trips from one center to another are not costly in time but you have to stop 
work and start again each time you make a trip. Attention must be shifted from 
work being done when a trip is made. You tend to slow down to approach and 
stop at a center and to turn to leave the center. Rhythm will be broken because 
you make slower motions to start the first work at a center and to complete the 
last work there. 


Even with thinking ahead and doing as much productive work as could 
be done easily at a center with each trip, there were many short stays at a 
center in the functional laboratory kitchens. The work at a center between 
trips (one center-use) varied between only 1 second and 20 minutes. 
Over three-quarters of the center-uses took less than 1 minute. About one- 
tenth continued for 1 to 2 minutes, and about one-tenth lasted for more 
than 2 minutes. 


Much stopping and starting of jobs was avoided in our laboratory 
kitchens because the worker worked on more than one job at a center 
whenever it was practical. Other breaks in the continuity of the work 
were avoided by placing the most closely related centers together. 


Our data indicate that because of the characteristics of the work for meals, 
it is probably not practical to plan to sit to work in the kitchen except for wash- 
ing dishes or longer preparation jobs such as peeling potatoes. If you do plan to 
sit to work for some jobs, you will need to plan the design of the workplace so 
that you can work comfortably when seated. 
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Getting started 


After studying this bulletin, one of the first steps in getting started on 
planning your arrangement of centers is to measure the area that you have 
for your centers. 


You need to know how much space you have, since it is a control on what you 
can do. 


Draw the area or the floor plan to scale. Draw the pieces of equipment and the 
counters to scale. Cut them out so that you can move them around on your scale 
drawing. Try out a variety of arrangements to get a combination that pleases 
you. Refer to the guides as you work out different layouts. 


You can avoid grief later, too, if you try out the possible new arrangement 
of centers before you make a final decision. You can try out arrangements 
yourself by setting up a mock kitchen with chairs or a table or by spreading 
newspapers to represent the location of centers in the new plan. Go through the 
motions of preparing a meal and the cleaning up after to see if the new kitchen 
will be as easy to work in as you think it might be. You may want another 
person to record the trips you make from one center to another. You will be 
the best judge of the ease of using the arrangement. 


Before you remodel 


It is sensible to ask for reliable advice on changes you are thinking about. 
Whenever walls are to be moved, or the location of major equipment changed, 
the structure of the house needs to be considered. 


Remember that planning takes time. Allow plenty of time to plan your 
arrangement of centers and other details of the kitchen before the carpenter 
arrives to start work. 
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FUNCTIONAL KITCHEN SERIES: 1 


Based on findings from six laboratory research pro- 
jects from 1947-1958 by Jean Warren, Mary Koll 
Heiner, Jessie J. Mize, Phyllis R. Snow, and Rose E. 
Steidl. 
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